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countries. Protopopov thus ranked high in liberal circles. His acceptance in September, 1916, of the office of minister of the interior under Sturmer, followed by revelations of his association with Rasputin and Madame Vyrubov, led to a breach with his former associates. Public feeling against Protopopov ran so high that it virtually ruled out the possibility of his appearance before the Duma over which he had so recently presided. Bitter attacks upon him in the Duma and in the press, his tenacious determination to remain in office, and the insecurity of his position appear to have unbalanced his mind. The progressive deterioration of his mental condition was noted by his colleagues in the government and is corroborated by the voluminous evidence he submitted to the committee of inquiry appointed after the fall of the monarchy. The odd ways of the minister who "jumps from one idea to another and cannot make up his mind on anything" did not escape his imperial master. In November, 1916, Nicholas decided to dismiss Protopopov; but the empress took up his defense, and a man verging on insanity remained at the head of the ministry of the interior until the revolution. His case gives the measure of the decadence of the bureaucratic system.
A bureaucratic government is inherently inflexible and finds it difficult to adapt itself to the demands of an emergency. It was this inability of the central authorities to cope with the problems raised by the wrar that primarily accounts for the greater freedom of action conceded to the institutions of local self-government. In Russia, as in other countries, the war generated a movement for national unity and a desire to put aside internal dissensions, at least until the struggle was over. In the case of the liberals this conciliatory attitude was motivated not only by nationalistic emotions but also by the vague belief that a war waged in alliance with the French and British democracies might well prove the forerunner of an era of constitutional and social reforms at home. The zemstvos were among the first to offer their services to the government. On July 30, 1914, the representatives of thirty-four provincial zemstvos met in Moscow and founded the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos for the Relief of Sick and Wounded Soldiers- All zemstvos, with the exception of the notoriously reactionary zeinstvo of Kursk, joined the union, which was modeled on a similar organization established during the Russo-Japanese War. Prince G. E. Lvov, head of the 1904-1905 intra-zernstvo organization, was elected president of the union. Received by the tsar, he was assured of the